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fol. 3a) Eschewe J>ou J>at for suche thing to \>e scole is 
pus wyse men beon offt beware by folis 
If )>owe do so J>y witte is wele bywared 
By his contrarye is every thing declared — 

TroyIiTts. 
If no love is o lord what fele I so 
And if love is what thing and what is he 
If love be gode fro whens com>e my wo 
If it be wicke gret wonder thenke>e me 
Sith every turment and adversite 
pat frome it com>e may to me savoury thenke 
For ay thrist I J>e more J>at I it drynke 

BalI/Ade. 
(Ms. Trinity College Cambridge E. 4. 20. 171b. ) 

fals tonge so often here byfore 

Has J>u made many oon bryghte of hewe 
Say walaway the day that I was bore 
And mony a maydes sorowe for to newe 
And for the more parte all vntrewe 
That men of yelpe and it wer broght to preve 
Of kynde none Avaunter is to leve 

Avaunter and a Iyer all is oon 

As thus I pose a woman grauntyth me 

Hyr luff and sayth that other wyll she none 

And I am sworne to hold it secre 

And after I go tell it two or thre 

1 am avaunter a the leste 

And a Iyer for I breke my beheste 

No wonder than if thay be not to blame 
Suche maner of folke what I clepe ham what 
That bam avaunte of wymmen and by name 
That neuer yhit behyghte ham this ne that 
Ne knowe ham more than my nowlde hatte 
No wonder is so gode me sende hele 
]>oghe wymmen drede with vs men to dele 

by me ffraunce. 
Collation of this text (T) with Un. Cam. Ff. 1. 6, leaf 
150 (F) and with Skeat's text (S). 10 tonge alias S. 2 
many a lady S. 3 seyd S. 5 al is F. S. 9 And thus F a am. 
F. lOsaytilfeytheF. 11 holden S. 12 line <m. F. 13 Y-wis 
I am FS. 14 a cm. S. 15 Now loke thanne S now loke 
thou F. 16 of om. FS. shal I, S. 17 That and, F. 18 
knewe, FS. 

Henry Noble MacCracken. 

Yale University. 



Poe Documents in the Library op 

Congress. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — None of the biographers of Poe have 
taken account of some interesting documents 
bearing on the early life of the poet that are 



preserved in the Library of Congress. These 
are, first, a letter of Poe's to George Watterston, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C, and, second, a 
number of letters and bills that came to the 
Library with the purchase of the Ellis- Allan 
collection of papers. 

The Watterston letter — the only one of the 
documents that was written by Poe — is dated 
"New York, Nov. 1845," and bears the post- 
mark "New York, Dec. 5." It was written for 
the purpose of soliciting a subscription for the 
Broadway Journal, which Poe was then editing, 
and which was in straits. The letter begins with 
a gracious mention of Mr. Watterston' s support 
of the Southern Literary Messenger while Poe was 
its editor, proceeds with a complimentary allusion 
to Mr. Watterston as one whose judgment Poe 
held in high esteem, and ends with the request 
that he subscribe for the Journal. A notation in 
the lower left-hand corner of this document has it 
that the manuscript is a facsimile, but the post- 
mark proves it to be an original. 

The letters in the Ellis- Allan collection are four 
in number. Of these the earliest and the most 
interesting is the letter of Eliza Poe, an aunt of 
the poet, to Mrs. John Allan, the poet's foster- 
mother, who is obsequiously addressed as the 
" Kind Benefactress of the infant Orphan Edgar 
Allen Poe." The letter was written from Balti- 
more on February 8, 1813, or when the poet was 
but four years old. It deals, first, with the failure 
of Poe's Baltimore grandparents to receive an an- 
swer to a letter addressed to Mrs. Allan in July of 
the preceding year (an omission which the writer 
suggests was probably due to the miscarriage of 
the letter) ; then dwells upon the magnanimity of 
the Allans in adopting the infant Poe ; and con- 
cludes with greetings and affectionate messages 
from Poe's brother, William Henry, his senior by 
two years. Incidentally reference is made to a 
meeting of a Mr. Douglas with the Allans at some 
watering-place, and to Mr. Douglas's report that 
the boy Edgar Allan was a most handsome and 
obedient child. The writer of this letter, Eliza 
Poe, subsequently married Henry Herring, of 
Baltimore, and her daughter, Elizabeth, was one 
of the Baltimore cousins whom Poe fell in love 
with in the early thirties. 

The next of the letters in the order of time is 
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one written by John Allan to Poe's brother, Wil- 
liam Henry. This bears the date November 1, 
1824. In it Mr. Allan deprecates young Edgar 
Allan's neglect to answer a letter received from 
William Henry a short time before, complains of 
his ward's sulkiness and general ill- temper and 
his lack of affection for his benefactors, boasts 
that he had given Poe a better education than he 
had himself received, compares the two brothers 
to the disadvantage of the younger, and winds up 
sanctimoniously with a prayer that God may pro- 
tect and prosper young William Henry — in order 
that his sister Kosalie may not suffer. This letter 
is not an original, but is the copy kept by Mr. 
Allan. 

The two remaining letters have to do with Poe's 
life at the University of Virginia. One of them 
is from a school-fellow there, Edward G. Crump, 
of Dinwiddie Co., Va. It is addressed to Poe, and 
remonstrates with him for delaying to pay a debt 
that he owed him — a debt which the writer insists 
it is all the more his duty to pay since it is not a 
gambling debt. This letter is dated March 25, 
1827, — three months after Poe had left the Uni- 
versity. The other letter is from George Spots- 
wood, of Charlottesville, to John Allan, asking 
that he reimburse him for the services of one of 
his slaves whom Poe had employed while at the 
University of Virginia. The date of this letter is 
May 1, 1827. 

The bills in the Ellis-Allan papers are five in 
all. Four of these are for Poe's tuition at the 
academy kept by the Clarkes in Richmond — three 
of them being made payable to J. H. Clarke, and 
one to J. W. Clarke, apparently a predecessor of 
J. H. Clarke. The period covered by the first of 
these bills is June 11 to September 11, 1821 ; by 
the second, September 11, 1821, to March 11, 
1822 ; by the third, June 11 to September 11, 
1822 ; by the fourth, September 11 to December 
11, 1822. In three of these bills, the item of 
' ' Pens, Ink, and Paper ' ' appears, and in one of 
them charge is made for a Horace and for a Cice- 
ro's De Offieiis. The remaining bill is not against 
Mr. Allan, but against Poe (spelled Powe twice in 
the document), and for tailor's articles to the 
amount of $68.46. Among items included are 
one "cut velvet vest," one "pair Drab Panta- 
loons and Trimmings," one "Set Best Gilt But- 
tons," and three yards of "Linin," with a like 
amount of " Super Blue Cloth." The bill is not 
dated, but probably belongs to Poe's college 
period. 



Killis Campbell. 



The University of Texas. 



Palaestba, LXXXIV. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The filosofical basis of Novalis' esthetic 
theories is the subject of volume 84 of Palaestra 
(E. Havenstein, Friedrieh von Hardenbergs as- 
tketische Anschauungen, Berlin, 1909). The book 
contains many new and stimulating theories espe- 
cially with regard to Nbvalis' relation to Fichte, 
who, according to Havenstein, had by no means 
as much influence in determining the content of 
Novalis' ideas as is generally supposed. It is 
rather to Hemsterhuis that one must look for the 
fundaments of the Romantic filosofical system. 
The great significance of Hemsterhuis in the 
development of Romantic thinking in Germany 
has long been known but it has remaind for 
Havenstein and Kircher in his recent brilliant 
study of the filosofy of the Romantic School in 
Germany to bring out the details. 

Not only did Nbvalis not really accept Fichte' s 
doctrine of the difference between the ich and the 
nieht-ieh, but he did not even thoroly digest 
Fichte' s general doctrins as the notes from his 
Fichtean reading clearly show. For Novalis, the 
barrier between the ich and the nieht-ieh does not 
exist and all filosofising is self-contemplation with- 
out any reference to the external ego. The dif- 
ference between the two egos is non-existent or at 
least if it must be predicated, according to Nova- 
lis' scheme, it can also be overcome. From this 
point of view it is an easy step to the Romantic 
doctrine of Willkur and of the miraculous as 
parts of the inner world of fancy. Hence too, 
Novalis' glorification of mathematics as the high- 
est form of this Willhur. 

The ultimate basis of reality is in the feelings 
alone and these with the unconditiond freedom 
of the imagination are the material and birthright 
of the Romantic personality. The poet and the 
filosofer are two parts of the same thing. The 
poet takes his material and treats it inwardly but 
absolutely independently (Pluspoesie) the filoso- 
fer treats it objectively. 

The book also discusses Novalis' theory of the 
"Marchen," of transcendental poetry, and gives 
a definition of "romantic" from Novalis' point 
of view without adding much to the subject. Pre- 
fixt to the discussion of the esthetic theories is a 
very important attempt at a redating and rear- 
rangement of the Fragments. Havenstein shows 
three periods in Novalis' chirografy and arranges 
the Fragments accordingly. This arrangement 
will prove a definitiv check on Heilborn's edition 
which has already been so sharply criticized by 
Walzel and Minor. 

George H. Dantok. 
Stanford University. 



